By 1910, with a group of twenty-nine graduates, the School was 
iblished as a centre for Language, Literature, Dramatic Art, and Physical 



established as a 
Education. 



jcation. 

An appreciation of the gieat heiitage of literature v»as the focal point of 
the School. Graduates will recall vividly the Studio Recitals which were 
highlights of the Voice Production classes, and the various series of pl ays 
presented by the Department of Dramatic Art. In this respect The Margaret 
Eaton School of Literature and Expression definitely may be considered to 
have been a forerunner of the Canadian Little Theatre Movement. 

The first Tuesday Evening Literary Class’, organized by Mrs. Scott Raff 
for the study of Browning, opened in 1910 wdth an attendance of ten. Five 
years later the membership was two hundred and eleven. 

Dramatic ability in the revival of Greek plays demanded the balance of 
mental development and physical perfection which is the heart of the Greek 
philosophy. Ways and means w r ere sought to vary the avenues of expression 
through dancing and gymnastics. Leadership in this connection was 
provided first by Miss Helen Ward Armington, a graduate of the Sargent 
School, Boston, and then by Miss Constance Wreyford from the Hemenwav 
Gymnasium, Harvard University. ^ 

Following Miss Wreyford’s resignation and marriage in 1910, Miss Mary 
G. Hamilton, of Fergus, Ontario, was appointed head of the work in 
Physical Education. In addition to teaching at The Margaret Eaton School 
Miss Hamilton also was in charge of Physical Education at Bishop Strachan 
School, and Branksome Hall, two private schools for girls in Toronto. 

Mrs. Scott Raff’s interest in physical education was indicated in a paper 
she wrote and presented at the Victoria University Women’s Educational 
Wtatton, at Annesley Hall, in 1913. She stated in part: 

on her T of '°‘ da) '.'r a ? tS not much the student who can stand 

her feet and perform whh'hw head/*'’ bU ' S ‘ U<fent "’ h ° S ' and ° n 

we s^ouId C berin a !.T?h ‘ *¥' in 3 SyS,em of ^cation for expression, 
hfotS physical 1 andriren ^mental ^ ^ ^ ** f “ 

chiefly^n^b^acdd^t 6 , Speaker said: " 0ur career in life is determined 
by our own will. ^ CIrcumstances > environment, or education, but 



S^vnorth 18 We Cannot overcome; 

o/that ^ 6V1 instlnct is inherited, 

life* forlorn, 1311 inb ° rn “ akeS ,hine whole 
calls down punishment that is not merited. 



*Calendar 1912-1913 
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Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The Great Eternal Will. 

That, too, is thine inheritance, 

Strong, beautiful, divine, 

Stout lever of success for him who tries. 

Pry up thy thoughts with that great lever Will. 

However deeply rooted sin’s propensity, 

However firmly set, I tell thee firmer yet 
Is that vast power that comes from truth’s 
immensity. 

Thou art a part of that great world, I say, 

Its forces lie within thee, stronger far 
Than all thy mortal sins and frailties are. 

Believe thyself divine, and watch and pray. 

There is no noble height thou can’st not climb. 

All triumphs may be thine in time’s futurity, 

If, whatso’er thy fault, thou dost not faint nor halt, 

But lean upon the staff of God’s security. 

Earth has no claim the soul cannot contest. 

Know thyself part of the eternal source, 

And nought can stand before thy spirit’s force. 

The soul’s divine inheritance is best.’ ” 

(Unknown). 

In the spring of 1913 it was suggested that an Alumnae Association be 
formed. Seventeen members and three guests attended the inaugural 
luncheon. The daisy was chosen as the Alumnae flower, and it w^as decided 
that gold and white should be the graduate colors. The group held a 
luncheon meeting, once a month, in the Principal’s office. This provided a 
memorable link between the undergraduates and the graduates, for on these 
occasions, coffee percolating for the guests during the last period of the 
morning, invariably proved a disturbing element to the students. 

I he Oracle , published May 29, 1914, was the first journal of the Alumnae 
Association. The opening comments, written by the Editor, Miss Grace 
Macartney, are perhaps traditional: 



The Editor was not only surprised but also grieved, to find her fellow-members 
of the Alumnae Association of so retiring or perverse a nature. It had been expected 
that the desk would be a-litter with manuscripts long before the date set for the 
luncheon. But, behold! not a line, not a word, reached the office until postal re- 
minders had been sent out.” 

The following poem, which appeared in The Oracle’ explains, possibly, 
the choice of the daisy as the Alumnae fiow r er: 
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The Daisy. 

An angel found a daisy where it lay 
On Heaven’s highroad of transparent gold. 

And, turning to one near, he said: "I pray 
'Pell me what manner of strange bloom I hold? 

You came a long, long way — perchance you know 
In what far country such fair flowers blow?” 

Then spoke the other: 'Turn thy radiant face, 

And gaze with me clown purple depth of space. 

See, where the stars lie spilled upon the night, 

Like amber beads that give a yellow light. 

Note one that burns with faint but steady glow; 
ft is the Earth — and there these blossoms grow. 

Some little child from that dear, distant land 
Hath borne this hither in his dimpled hand.” 

Still gazed he down, "Ah friend,” he said, "I too. 

Oft crossed the fields at home where daisies grew.” 

— Virna Sheard, in The Canadian Magazine. 



Eventually the group became too large for the Principal’s office. The 
Alumnae then adopted the Diet Kitchen on Bloor Street, close to Bav 
Street, as the headquarters for their luncheon meetings. During these 
informal gatherings constructive work was planned and as a result a con- 
siderable amount was accomplished. Observation trips to the Wet Wash 
aundry Limited, tea dances, and rummage sales, ranked high on the list of 
v.ays and means of augmenting the treasury. For a period of years, during 
,0 afe , .he firs , World War, a French orphan beitmc the chief ioncerf 
, c Alnmnae, Regularly, each Christmas, the Faculty, students and 

SIX, I ts J )01lled P r0Tldln « Christmas baskets and a collection of clothing, 

service cm !T , “"n '/’A' 01 ' Vaiious families “ Toronto. This type of 

nu< i an , eloped as the number of graduates increased. 

lines: The ’iomar UMn t ^!f n™* Scl ' C ' 0, P 10 g l ' ess '?d along two distinct 

Education, The 1 tt DeP “ 

information: U ° fdf 5-1916 provides the following 
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'less, spontaneity, i m a "in ati o n* * J. n . ^ ' our . wt | rk 80 quickly develops ease, natural- 

effectually banishes timidity C enunciat i° n and interpretive power, and so 
Dramatic Art, therefore while an( ^ self-consciousness, as the training in 

stage, that is not its primary ^ c ^ )a r £ lment may be used as a preparation for the 
over-estimated in its fundamental serv* * t V ^ Ue suc ^ education can scarcely he 



Physical Education 



A lecognition of physical education as an essential in the curriculum of every 
school and college, has created a demand for thoroughly qualified teachers. Through 
the i apidly increasing interest in I he establishment of playgrounds and recreation 
centres throughout the country, the demand for trained instructors and workers 
exceeds the supply. The aim of this department is to provide young women with a 
thorough tiaining whicn "ill enable them to take advantage of these opportunities for 
service as teachers and supervisors of physical education in all its phases. 



Iii 1916 Emma Scott Rail was married to Colonel George G. Nasmith, 
C.M.G., and, as Mrs. Scott Nasmith, continued her work as Principal of the 

School. In the Calendar of 1905-1906 the following reference to Colonel 
Nasmith appears: 



"Lectures to he taken at the Lillian Massey School of Household Science: Physi- 
ology and Hygiene by John Malloch, M.B., Lecture on Chemistry of Food and Bread, 
by George Nasmith, M.A., Ph.D., Chemist, Provincial Board of Health.” 



At the Commencement Exercises of 1918 Colonel Nasmith gave the 
addiess to the Graduating Class, part of which was as follows: 

"The woman who is receiving her education to-day is fortunate, for she is living 
in a period when the old order ot things is passing away and a new era is at hand. Life 
is infinitely richer and fuller in every respect than it was before the war began. Many 

things that before seemed of supreme importance, like money and position, no longer 
hold first place. 

To-day is the day when the idea of public service reigns in the hearts of thinking 
people, and when men and women will tolerate and follow only those whom they know 
are true to the best interests and ideals of the nation 

Your training here will have given you something that you cannot obtain in any 
other school that I know of; you will have higher ideals than when you came; you 
will have trained minds; you must have learned to work and to concentrate; you have 
learned what is most beautiful and best in life. Trust both your instincts and your 
judgment. They are not incompatible, and you will ultimately arrive, not at the goal 
to which you were predestined, but to that for which you have striven. There are 
great opportunities for work in the world to-day. It is your privilege to serve.” 

During this period contributions of note were made in the programme of 
the School by various members of the Faculty. A few of these included: 
Miss Gertrude Philp, and Miss N. Topley Thomas, Instructors in the Art of 
Expression; Fraulein Nothnagel, German; Mrs. Fausta Danard Aikens, 
English History; Miss Helene Rogers, Dramatic Art; and Miss Helen L. 
McFetridge, Expression and Dramatic Art. Miss McFetridge not only was a 
graduate of the School, but also a member of the Staff, a position she held 
for a period of ten years. In the list of Honors and Prizes in the Calendar 
of 1911, the following statement appears: ' Miss Helen McFetridge has (lie 
highest standing in the School for Scholarship and Development, and is 
again worthy of the Optima Prize, but, as a student cannot win this prize a 
second time, it goes by reversion to Miss Sylvia McAllister, who stands 
second in scholarship.” 
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EMMA SCOTT NASMITH 

Reproduced from a family portrait. 
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In l lie Department of Physical Education, the early group of Instructors 
Mere: Dr. Annie Ross, Physiology and Hygiene; Miss Sylvia J. McAllister, 
Kinesiology; Miss Gertrude Moore, Physical Education; Miss Maude 

Ci after, Theory of Physical Education; and Miss Margaret A. MacGregor, 
Physical Education. 

An important part of the life of the School during the war years, 1914 
to 1918, was the patriotic and social work undertaken by the Faculty and 
students. The tradition of Friday afternoon Readings while fellow-members 
knitted, brought all those taking part into close relationship. A spirit of 
un dei standing and good fellowship was thus engendered. The presence of 
Mrs. Timothy Eaton, her gracious manner and the excellence of her voice 
as she read, made a lasting impression on all those who were present. The 

following statements selected from the School Calendars provide a brief 
record of these occasions: 

Readings for 1915-1916 

b y 



In 1918 the death of Chancellor Burwash, President of the School for 

seventeen years, caused deep sorrow. During his many years of service a 

c ose lelationship between the School and Victoria University was main- 

ained. At the opening of the School term in September 1918, the Board of 

Directors, Faculty and students, welcomed Mrs. Timothy Eaton as its new 
President, succeeding Dr. Burwash. 



Mis. Scott Raff, Mrs. Timothy Eaton, Members 



of the Faculty and Students. 



1 IOIIJ me receipts, the combined Schools have been able 

t h ic n-And 3 } 




was, by common consent, one 
before a loronto audience, 
de to contribute $4,000.00 to 



this good cause. 



^Calendar 1915-1916. 



^'Calendar 1916-1917. ***Calendar 1917-1918. 
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Expansion of the activities of the School, particularly in the Department 
of Physical Education, made additional space necessary. In January 1918 
The Margaret Eaton School announced the important acquisition of the 
building at the corner of Yonge Street and McGill Street. This build ing. 
413-415 Yonge Street, became the headquarters for the physical education 
programme, and was known as The Margaret Eaton School Extension. 
Miss Lillian B. LeVesconte was appointed as the Secretary in charge of the 
Extension Office. 

According to general understanding, 413-415 Yonge Street, now known 
simply as, 415 Yonge Street, was purchased by Mr. E. R. Wood, at an early 
date, and held in readiness for the use of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It served as the Central Branch of the Toronto Y.M.C.A. 
until 1913. With the erection of the new Y.M.C.A. building on College 
Street, 415 Yonge Street remained vacant for a few years. Then it was 
purchased by the T. Eaton Company Limited to he a recreation centre for 
the Company employees. In 1917 it opened as The Eaton Girls’ Club’. 

Soon after the beginning of the Club activities it was realized that the 
building was needed only during the evening hours, consequently, the 
School work took place during the day. The equipment and facilities of the 
School and the Club were shared jointly. To-day, after thirty-five years, 
415 Yonge Street is still the home of the Eaton Cirls’ Club, where a most 
varied and successful recreational programme may be seen in action. The 
close co-operation between the School and the Club continues, only now, 
the School is the University of Toronto School of Physical and Health 
Education. 

The facilities of this building were admirably suited, in 1918, to the 
needs of The Margaret Eaton School Extension. In addition to a well 
equipped gymnasium and a 'sanitary swimming tank’, offices, common 
rooms, and the cafeteria were available for the Faculty and students. The 
swimming pool was under the supervision of Mr. George H. Corson. For a 
number of years the School provided individual and class lessons in 
swimming for outside groups. 

In 1919 the Board of Directors was pleased to establish affiliation with 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music. It was gratifying to the Board and the 
Faculty of the School that an organization of such prestige as the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music should show this confidence in the work and 
equipment of a much younger School. 

Outstanding among the members of the Faculty at that time was Madame 
Francois Goudis. Her cosmopolitan background, varied experiences, and 
stories of the Courts of Europe, fascinated and endeared her to the students. 
Classes in French conversation, and the presentation of French plays were 
an integral part of the life of the School. The Madame Goudis prize for 
French was coveted by all. While only one student each year gained the 
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prize, aJI benefited from her unfailing humour and sympathetic under- 
standing. 

On graduation, Dora Mavor, now better known as Mrs. Mavor Moore, 
Founder and Director of The New Play Society, won both the E. R. Wood 
Scholarship and the Gerhard Heintzman Prize for Shakespeare Interpreta- 
tion. Following her work with the Ben Greet Shakespearean Company, New 
York and London, she returned to the School in 1921. Mrs. Mavor Moore 
directed her efforts to extending the work in dramatics beyond the pro- 
ductions within the School, to performances at The Royal Alexandra 
Theatre. She is recognized to-day as a distinguished Alumnae member and 
as a leader in Canadian Drama. 



The School functioned, for the most part, as a school for women, but 
classes in Public Speaking for men were included in the curriculum. Mr. 
Lewis Dwight Fallis, a graduate of the University of Washington, and the 
School of Expression, Boston, was one of the first Instructors in this subject. 
Important contributions were made by Mr. W. H. Greaves, graduate of the 
School of Expression, Boston, and Mr. Charles M. D. Sparrow, Central 
School of Speech Training, London, England. Records of the plays pre- 
sented by undergraduates under the expert direction of Mr. Sparrow in- 
cluded, among others, Richard II, and The School for Scandal. 

By 1920 accommodation for out-of-town students had become a major 
problem. Through the kind assistance of Mrs. Timothy Eaton the school 
opened Dundonald House, No. 39 Dundonald Street, in downtown Toronto, 
this assured the students of attractive living quarters and wholesome food 
during their years of study. Several years later, Gate House, No. 1177 Bay 
Street, was established. Under the supervision of the House Mother, Mrs. 
Pattie, this additional residence proved most successful. Gate House stood 
directly opposite the School building and boasted of a grass tennis court. 

1 he following suggestions given to the undergraduates of this period 
are significant: 



Students are expected to co-operate with the Faculty in securing results from 
.ns ruction offered. The intellectual, no less than the physical development of a 

lam.nter^r ^ The true functi on of a teacher is to stimu- 

ate interest, to present ideals, and to direct and correct the work of the student. Thus 

maVfind 3 k f St " dy t Sh ° ] ul ld . be y ears , of ^sonable quiet and concentration. A student 
fl]n y rt ;" d 3 dl 1 stlI J ct L d 'sadvantage if distracted by domestic duties, or social 

« am e time ^ * e de °* a soclet y woman and of a serious student at the 

It will also' £* th ® attempt t0 do 80 ™ay lead to permanently injurious nerve strain, 
will aJso be readily seen that no school can do its best for a pupil who is frequently 

absent, and that the interruptions of late arrivals must do much to destroy the 

whTchTSI f ‘"I i 8 ' Sch ? 01 3lS0 UrgCS th3t tFimneSS and sim P licit 7 of dress, 
pronriate a^h ^ ° f - true , cIass - room elegance, be observed. A garment ap- 

propriate and harmonious in a drawing room may be tawdry and vulgar elsewhere 

thinking^’ ^ tlmeS ^ 63111631 ^ m ° rC tHan eVer Cry ° Ut for P lain Iivin S and hi S h 



*Calendar 1920-1921. 



The first appearance of the School Magazine, Mesolae, in printed form, 
occurred in May 1921. The Editor-in-Chief, Alice Gates, explained its 
origin as follows: "Throughout the School year, Mesolae had served as a 
paper read at the Discussion Club, the first Tuesday of each month”. It 
was decided to take parts of the various manuscripts of the year and compile 
a single volume to be a printed memento of outstanding events, wit, wisdom 
and personalities. A record of one event, which was to affect all students, 
concerned a change in the gymnastic uniform. To quote: "A regulation 
uniform has been adopted for the Juniors this year and it is hoped that it. 
will become the uniform for the entire school. It consists of a navy blue 
serge tunic over a plain white blouse. It is a decided improvement on the 
middies and skirts.” The following ’poem’ which appears on the same page 
will be received with sympathetic understanding by the physical education 
students of to-day: 



THE CAUSE OF IT ALL. 

I would my tongue could utter 
Some thoughts that arise in me! 

From dawn of day till midnight 
Ye Gods! — Anatomy! 

I hate those awful muscles 
That in us mortals be, 

Where are their wierd insertions? 

Ye Gods! — Anatomy! 

Why were we made so queerly? 

Tis more than I can see; 

Of bones and skin and muscles 
Ye Gods! — Anatomy! 

Now, when my life is ended, 

Write plain, as plain can be, 

The poor girl died of studying. 

Ye Gods! — Anatomy! 

Marjory McGillivray. 

The Class of ‘Twenty-Two’ has become relatively famous among the 
many groups of graduates. They still gather for informal meetings and 

re-unions and have formed an active unit of the Alumnae all through the 
years. 

The Old Boys and Girls Association of The Margaret Eaton School of 
Literature and Expression’ was organized in June 1923, by an enterprising 
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